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TO OUR READERS. 





A REQUEST 


FROM THE BRITISH MINISTRY FOR INFORMATION RELATING TO THE CRIMINAL 
LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A REQUEST has been made to the Hon. Anspotr LAWRENCE, 
the American Minister, in London, for facts in relation to the 
Criminal Laws of the United States. Mr. Lawrence forwarded 
the request to Witt1Am B. Catnoun, the late Secretary of the 
State of Massachusetts; and, as we had many facilities for answer- 
ing many of the questions, they have been placed in our hands, 
and are as follows: — 


I. In how many of the States does Capital Punishment exist by law! 
and to what crimes is it attached! 

If. Has Capital Punishment always formed a part of the criminal code 
of such States! If not, when was it introduced? 

IIIf. The number of persons in each of such States who have been exe- 
cuted during each of the three last years, and for what crimes? 

IV. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted during 
the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sentence ? 


V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into effect ; the 
time allowed between sentence and execution ; the treatment of the crimi- 
nal during this interval, as to intercourse with friends, &c.!| Whether the 
execution is public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and under 
what regulations ? 

VI. In which of the States does Capital Punishment not exist by law? 
Has it ever existed in such States? and, if so, when was it abolished? 

VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which Capital Punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder? 

VIII. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 
these respective punishments on the highest class of offences! 

IX. In the States in which there is no Capital Punishment, are the 

unishments for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 
fully carried out ; or are commutations frequent! 


To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British 
Ministry, prison-keepers, judges, statesmen, clergymen, and others 
are respectfully invited, without reference to sect or party, to for- 
ward replies, reports, &c. ( post-paid) to this office, and they will 
be transmitted to London. CuHaRLEs SPEAR. 
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AMALIE DE BOURBLANC, THE LOST CHILD. 


A TALE OF FACTS. 


In the heat of the last French war, some forty years ago, 
we were under the necessity of removing from the North 
to make our residence in London. We took our passage 
in one of the old Scotch smacks from Leith; and, wishing 
to settle down immediately on our arrival in the great me- 
tropolis, we took our servants and our furniture along with 
us. Contrary winds detained us long upon our passage. 
Although a mere child at the time, I well remember one 
eventful morning, when, to our horror and alarm, a French 
man-of-war was seen looming on the distant horizon, and 
evidently bearing down on us. A calm had settled on the 
sea, and we made but little way; and at last we saw two 
boats lowered from the Frenchman’s deck, and speedily 
nearing us. ‘This occurred shortly after the famous and 
heroic resistance made successfully by the crew of one of 
the vessels in the same trade to a French privateer. With 
this glorious precedent before our eyes, both passengers 
and crew were disposed to make no tame resistance. Our 
guns were loaded to the muzzle, and every sailor was bared 
for action. Old cutlasses and rusty guns were handed 
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round about, and piled upon the deck. Truly, we were a 
motley crew, more like a savage armament of lawless 
buccaneers than bloodless denizens of peace. But happily 
these warlike preparations were needless; for a breeze 
sprung up, and, though we were pretty smartly chased, 
the favoring gale soon bore us far from danger, and even- 
tually wafted us in safety to our destined port. 

My mother was somewhat struck, during the period of 
our short alarm, by the fearless and heroic bearing of our 
servant Jane. A deeper feeling seemed to pervade her 
mind than common antipathy to the common foe. In fact, 
at various tires during her previous service, when any 
events connected with the French war formed, as they ever 
did, the all-engrossing subject of discourse, Jane evinced 
an interest in the theme equalled only by the intense hatred 
toward that nation which she now displayed. On the 
present occasion, the appearance of the foe awakened in 
her bosom a thousand slumbering, but bitter recollections 
of a deep domestic tragedy connected with herself; and, 
so far from showing the natural timidity of her sex, she 
even endeavored to assist in the arrangement of our mur- 
derous preparations. Even a shade of regret appeared 
upon her face, as we bounded over the sparkling waves, 
when our tardy foe seemed but as a speck upon the distant 
sea. During the remainder of our voyage, she sunk into a 
dreamy melancholy. With her head almost continually 
resting on the bulwarks of the ship, she gazed upon the 
clear, blue depths below; and, had we watched her closely, 
we might perhaps have seen some of the round tear-drops 
which gathered on her eyelids, and fell silently, to mingle 
with the waves. But we heeded not. 

She was a singular girl, and seemed evidently superior 
to her present station; yet she toiled on with the drudgery 
of the house, listless and indifferent, but always usefully 
engaged. My mother was not altogether satisfied with 
her work, and still found a difficulty in blaming her. She 
seemed to dream through her whole duty, as if her mind 
was rapt in some strange fancies, while her hands mechani- 
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cally did her task. At last, after long solicitation, she 
explained the mystery by telling us her history. 

We must throw our story back some twenty years. 
Her family at that time occupied a respectable, if not a 
wealthy, position in our northern metropolis. Her father 
was engaged in a lucrative business, had been married 
about six years, and was the father of four children. His 
youngest daughter had been born about three months 
previous to this period of our tale. She was a singularly 
lovely child. A sister of his wife’s, who had made a 
wealthy marriage with an officer in the French army, 
was at this time on a short visit to the land of her birth. 
Madame de Bourblane was childless, and her heart was 
yearning for those blessings of maternal love which Provi- 
dence denied her. She was unhappy: no wonder; for her 
home in sunny France was desolate. 

A little while soon passed away. Mrs. Wilson and her 
sister were seated at the parlor fire one cold November 
night; the one contemplating the blessings she possessed, 
the other brooding on her far different lot. The children 
prattled merrily beside them, and waited only for their 
father’s evening kiss, before they went to childhood’s inno- 
cent sleep. But their father came not. His usual time 
had long since passed, and his wife betrayed some symp- 
toms of uneasiness at the unwonted delay. At last they 
heard a hurried knock, and Mr. Wilson entered the apart- 
ment. There were traces of anxiety and grief upon his 
countenance; but, as he spoke not of the cause, his wife 
forbore inquiries in the presence of her sister. But Mr. 
Wilson was extremely unsocial, nay, even ha~sh; and 
when his wife held out her babe, and the unconscious 
infant seemed to put up its little lips for its evening kiss, 
he pushed the child aside, and muttered something audibly 
about the curses of a married life, and the inconvenience 
and expense of bringing up a large increasing family. 

The babe was sent to bed, and the mother spoke not, 
though a bitter tear might be seen rolling down her cheek. 
She was deeply hurt, and justly so. But Mr. Wilson had 
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met with some heavy losses during the day. These had 
soured his heart, and embittered his words. Perhaps he 
meant not what he said: it might have been but the pass- 
ing bitterness of a disappointed man. However the case 
may be, the words he uttered remained in the bosom of 
his wife, rooted and festering there; and many a bitter 
pang had she in after-life, and the desolations and the 
sorrows which dispersed her family, some to their grave, 
others far asunder,— that all could be ascribed to these 
few bitter words. 

A week had scarcely elapsed since the occurrences of 
that unhappy evening, when an event took place which 
wrought a fearful revolution in that happy family. Surely 
the ‘evil eye’ had looked upon that house. 

Mrs. Wilson and her sister went to make a call upon a 
friend. As they expected to return almost immediately, 
they left the babe slumbering in its cradle, and sent the 
servant on some trifling errand. Circumstances retarded 
their return. ‘The anxious mother hastened to the nursery 
to tend upon her babe. She looked into the room, but all 
was still. Surely the child was slumbering. She must 
not rouse it from its peaceful dreams. But all continued 
still. There was a death-like silence in the room. She 
could not even hear her infant breathe. She sat a while 
by the flickering light of the expiring fire; for the shades of 
evening had gathered over the darkening horizon. At 
length she rose; she went to look upon her child; she 
lifted up the coverlid. No child was there. An indescriba- 
ble dread took possession of her soul; she rushed like a 
maniac from room to room. At last she heard a noise; 
she flew to the spot. Yes, three of her children were there; 
but the other, her babe, her newest born, the flower of her 
heart, was gone. 

‘My child! my child!’ she screamed, and fell upon the 
floor. Her sister heard the fall, and rushed up stairs. She 
knelt beside the stricken woman, bathed her temples with 
cold water; and with a start Mrs. Wilson awoke from her 
swoon. 
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‘My child! my child!’ she sobbed. 

‘What of the child?’ her sister cried. 

‘ Gone, — lost, — stolen from its mother!’ screamed the 
wretched woman. 

‘Oh, impossible! be calm; the child will soon be found, 
her sister said. ‘Some neighbor, perhaps —’ 

‘Perhaps, perhaps,’ hurriedly replied the mother, and she 
rushed from house to house. ‘The people thought her mad. 
No child was there. Her sister led her home. She fol- 
lowed her calmly, unresistingly. Was her spirit broken? 
She was placed upon a chair; she sat as one bereft of rea- 
son; her face was pale; and perspiration, the deep dews 
of agony, gathered upon her brow. . Not even a feather 
would have stirred before her breath. It looked like 
death. 

At last she started from her seat. Her brows were knit, 
and her whole face convulsed with the fearful workings of 
her soul. ‘John, John!’ she cried. Where is my husband? 
Send him to me,’ 

And they went to seek him; but he was not io be found. 
They told her so, and she was silent. There were evidently 
some frightful thoughts laboring within her breast, — some 
terrible suspicions, which her spirit scarce dared to entertain. 
For about an hour she sat, but never opened her lips. It 
was a fearful silence. At last his knock was heard; the 
stair creaked beneath his well-known tread; he entered. 
The mother sprang upon her feet. 

‘John!’ she screamed, ‘give me my child! Where have 
you put her? Where is my child?’ 

Her husband started. ‘ Woman, are you mad?’ he cried. 

‘Give me my child!’ 

‘ Wife, be calm.’ 

‘T will not be calm. My child! You spoke coarsely to 
me the other night for nothing, John. She was a burden 
on you, was she? But why did you take her from me? 
I would have worked for her, — drudged, slaved, to win her 
bread. Oh, why did you kill my child?’ 

The man looked stupidly upon his wife, and sank into a 
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chair. The room was filled with neighbors: they looked 
at him, and then to one another, and whispered. 

‘Give me my child!’ the mother screamed. He sat 
buried in thought, and covering his face with both his 
hands. 

‘Take him away!’ she cried, and the people laid their 
hands upon him. 

He started to his feet, and dashed the foremost to the 
ground. ‘There was a look about the man that terrified, 
and they quailed before him. He strode before his wife. 
‘Woman,’ said he, ‘your lips accused me. Bitterly, ay, 
bitterly, shall you rue this night’s work. Come, neighbors, 
Iam ready.’ And they took him to a magistrate. 

‘ My child!’ the wretched woman shrieked, and swooned 
away. Before a few hours had passed, she was writhing 
in the agonies of a burning fever. 

And where was her husband then? Walking to and fro 
upon the cold flagstones of a felon’s cell, upon a charge of 
murdering his child, his own child; doomed thither by his 
own wife. A close investigation of every matter connected 
with this mysterious affair was set on foot. No proof of 
Mr. Wilson’s guilt could be obtained. He was arraigned 
before his country’s laws, and, after a patient trial, was 
discharged, as his judge emphatically pronounced, without 
a stain upon his character. Discharged, forsooth, to what ? 
To meet the frowns and suspicions of a too credulous 
world; to see the people turn and stare behind him, as he 
passed along the streets; to see the children shrink from 
him and flee, as from some monster; and to dwell in a 
desolate home, his own offspring trembling as he touched 
them, and his wife —that wife who had accused him — 
looking with cold, suspicious, unhappy eye upon the being 
she had sworn to love and cherish with her life. Such was 
his fate! who had wrought it? His wife recovered from 
her illness; and her sister went her way back to her home 
in France. 

Seldom did the poor man even speak; there was gloom 
about that desolate honse. His trade fell off, and his credit 
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declined; and why? because his heart was broken. Day 
after day he sat in his lone counting-house: there was no 
bustle there. His books were covered with a thick coat of 
dust; and as one by one his customers stepped off, so 
poverty stepped in, until at last he found himself almost a 
beggar. He shut his office-doors, shut them for the last 
time, then wiped away a tear, the first he had shed for 
many a day. He went home, but not to the home he used 
to have. His furniture had been sold to supply the com- 
mon necessaries of life; and poor indeed was their now 
humble abode. There was silence in that little house, 
scarcely a whisper. In the secret fountains of his wife’s 
heart there was still a depth of love for him; but, always 
when she would have breathed it forth, the strange, horrid 
suspicion would flit across her brain,— her child was not. 
He often looked at her a long, earnest gaze; but he seldom 
spoke. 

One evening he was more than usually sad. He kissed 
his children fondly. He took his wife’s cold hand, and 
pressed itin his own. ‘Jessie, said he,‘as ye have sown, 
so shall ye reap; but I forgive you. God bless you, wife!’ 
He lay down upon his hard pallet; and, when they would 
have roused him in the morning, he was dead. 

Time rolled on with rapid sweep; alas! bringing death 
and its attendant evils in his train. Two of the widow’s 
children died; and Jane was now about eighteen years of 
age. Sorrow, rather than age, had already blanched the 
widow’s hair. They were in great poverty; eked out a 
scanty livelihood with their needle. Indeed, their only 
certain dependence lay in the small assistance which 
Madame de Bourblanc sent from France. Perhaps, had 
that sister known the straits of her poor relatives, her paltry 
pittance might have been increased. ‘They were perhaps 
too proud to make it known: as it was, she knew not, or, 
if she did, she heeded not. 

About this time a letter reached the widow from her 
sister. Besides containing the usual remittance, the letter 


was unusually long. She requested Jane to read it to her, 
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while she sat and sewed. What ailed the girl, her mother 
thought, as Jane gazed upon the page with some indescriba- 
ble emotions depicted upon her face. ‘ Mother, she cried, 
‘my sister lives! your child is found again!’ The widow 
tore the letter from her daughter’s hand, and read it eagerly, 
while her face grew paler every moment. She gasped for 
utterance ; and the mystery was solved at last. 

Yes, reader, at last was the mystery unravelled, and the 
criminal was her sister, —she who had stood calmly by, 
and seen the agony of the bereaved mother, — she who had 
beheld the injured father dragged as a felon to prison, when 
a word from her would have cleared it all,—she was that 
wretch. Madame de Bourblane was childless, and ‘her 
heart yearned for some one she could‘love. She saw the 
little cherub of her sister, and she envied it. She knew 
that, if she had asked the child, the mother’s heart would 
have spurned the offer; so she laid her plans to steal the 
infant. She employed a woman from France, who, as she 
prowled about the house, had seized the favorable moment, 
and snatched the infant from its cradle; and the child was 
safely housed in France before the tardy law began its 
investigations. Madame de Bourblanc remained beside 
her sister for a time; then hurried off to France, to lavish 
all her love upon the stolen child. It is true she loved the 
child; but was it not a selfish love to see the bereaved 
mother mourn its loss, yet never soothe her troubled heart? 
and was it not a cruel love to see a household broken up, 
affections desolated, and all to gratify a selfish whim of 
hers? It was worse than cruel,— it was deeply criminal. 

She brought up the infant as her own: she named it 
Amalie, and a pretty child she was. Did a pang never 
strike into the heart of that cruel woman, as the child 
would lift its little eyes to hers, and lisp, ‘My mother’? 
She must have thought of the true mother, broken-hearted 
in another land. Yes, a pang did pierce her heart; but 
alas! it came too late: the misery was already wrought. 
She wrote to her injured sister, begging her forgiveness, and 
at the same time offering a considerable sum, if she would 
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permit the child to remain with her, still ignorant of her 
real parentage. But she was mistaken in her hope; for 
not only did the mother indignantly demand the restoration 
of her child, but she did more: she published the sister’s 
letter, and triumphantly removed the stains that lingered 
on her dead husband’s memory. 

A few weeks after this, the widow went to pay a visit to 
the green grave of her broken-hearted husband: she knelt 
upon the verdant mound, and watered it with her tributary 
tears. All her unjust suspicions crowded on her mind; 
conscience reproached her bitterly. She knelt and suppli- 
cated for forgiveness, seeming to commune with his spirit 
on the spot where his poor frail body reposed in its narrow 
bed. She felt a gentle touch upon her shoulder; it was 
her daughter Jane. One moment after, and she was 
clasped in the embrace of a stranger. Nature whispered 
to the mother’s heart her child was there, her long-lost 
- child. She, too, had come to look upon that lowly grave, — 
the grave of her father. 

After the first transports of meeting were over, the widow 
found leisure to observe her child. But what a poor young 
delicate flower was she to brave the rude blasts of poverty ? 
She was a lovely girl: like a lily, fragile and pale, the 
storms of life would wither her. Her mother took her 
home; but the contrast was too great, from affluence to 
poverty,— Amalie wept. Poor Jane strove to comfort her ; 
but she might only use the language of the eyes; for her 
foreign sister scarcely understood two words of English. 
Amalie struggled hard to love her new mother, and to 
reconcile her young heart to this sudden change; but the 
effort was too great, and she gradually sank. Early and 
late her mother and her sister toiled to obtain for her, in 
her delicate state, some of those luxuries to which she had 
been accustomed; but their efforts were vain: she was not 
long for earth. ‘The widow had indignantly refused all 
offers of assistance from her cruel sister, though she felt, 
that, unless Providence should interpose, her strength must 
soon fail under its additional exactions. 
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A letter arrived from France; it was sealed with black. 
They opened it hastily and fearfully; and they had cause. 
Madame de Bourblane was dead; she was suddenly cut 
off, to render an account before her Creator. The shock 
was too great for poor Amalie. Day by day she lan- 
guished, pining in heart for sunny France. Three months 
after she had reached England, Amalie died. Her last 
words were, ‘ My mother!’ 

Soon after, her old mother followed her. Oh that the 
purified spirits of them all may meet in heaven! Jane is 
the sole survivor of this domestic tragedy. Even she may 
have departed to the haven of eternal rest; for she left my 
mother shortly after we were settled in London. We have 
never seen her since. 





THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 


Fu. knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing : 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly, and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
Old year, you must not die ; 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old year, you must not die. 


He lieth still; he doth not move; 
He will not see the dawn of day ; 
He hath no other life above ; 
He gave me a friend, and a true, true love, 
And the new year will take ’em away. 
Old year, you must not go; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go. 








The Death of the Old Year. 


He frothed his bumpers to the brim ; 
A jollier year we shall not see. 
But though his eyes are waxing dim, 
And though his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 
Old year, you shall not die ; 
We did so laugh and ery with you, 
I’ve half a mind to die with you, 
Old year, if you must die. 


He was full of joke and jest ; 
But all his merry quips are o’er : 
To see him die, across the waste, 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste ; 
But he'll be dead before. 
Every one for his own. 
The night is starry and cold, my friend ; 
And the new year blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 


How hard he breathes! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro; 
The cricket chirps ; the light burns low ; 
’Tis nearly twelve o'clock. 
Shake hands before you die, 
Old year, we'll dearly rue for you: 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out before you die. 


His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes ; tie up his chin ; 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 


And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 
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THE NEW YEAR'S NIGHT. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


An old man stood in the New Year’s midnight by a 
window, and gazed with a look of deep despair upon the 
unshaken, ever-blooming heavens, and down upon the still, 
pure, white earth, whereupon now was no one so joyless 
and sleepless as he. His grave stood close by him, con- 
cealed only by the snows of age, and not by the green of 
youth; and he brought with him from the whole of a long 
life nothing but error, sin, and disease, a worn-out body, a 
desolate soul, a breast full of poison, and an old age full of 
sorrow. 

The bright days of his youth returned like spectres, and 
carried him back to that fair morning when his father first 
placed him upon the crossway of life, where the right leads 
through the sunny path of virtue into a wide and peaceful 
land, full of light and harvest and angel form; but the left 
conducts down through the mole-path of vice, into a dread 
abyss, full of dripping venom, full of darting snakes and 
dismal, suffocating damps. 

Alas! the serpents were hanging upon his breast, and 
the poison-drops were on his tongue; and he knew not 
where he was. 

Senseless with'unutterable grief, he cried aloud to Heaven, 
‘Give me my youth again! Place me once more, O 
father! upon the crossway of life, that I may make a better 
choice !’ 

But his father and his youth were far away. He saw 
wandering fires dance along the marsh, and lose themselves 
in the graveyard; and he said, ‘’There are my wasted days.’ 
He saw a star shoot from heaven, and, sparkling as it fell, 
vanish upon the earth. ‘Such am I, said his bleeding 
heart; and the serpent-teeth of remorse dug deeper in their 
wound. 


His glowing fancy showed to him spectres stealing along 
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the roofs; a windmill raised its arms, threatening to crush 
him, and a deserted mask in the empty charnel-house 
gradually assumed his own features. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this conflict, the music of the 
New Year floated down from the church-tower like a far- 
off anthem. His soul became more calm. He looked 
around the horizon and over the broad earth; and he 
thought of the friends of his youth, who now, better and 
more blest than he, were teachers in the earth, were happy 
men and the fathers of happy children; and he said, ‘ Oh! 
I might also, like you, had I chosen, have slumbered on 
this New Year’s night with tearless eyes. Alas! I might 
have been happy, ye blessed parents, had I but followed 
your counsels and your New Year’s wishes.’ 

Amid these feverish recollections of his youth, the mask 
with his features, in the charnel-house, seemed to rise up 
before him, until, by means of that superstition which on 
New Year’s night sees apparitions and future events, it 
became at length a living youth. 

He could look no longer. He covered his eyes; and a 
thousand scalding tears streamed down, vanishing in the 
snow. Distracted and comfortless, he could only moan 
forth in a low voice,‘ Come back, my youth, oh come back!’ 

And it came back; for he had only been dreaming so 
fearfully that New Year’s night. He was still a young 
man, only his errings were no dream. ut he thanked 
God, that he, still young, could retrace his steps in the 
filthy track of vice, and restore himself to that sunny path 
which leads into the pure land of harvest. 

Return with him, young reader, if thou art like him in 
the paths of error. This fearful dream will one day be 
thy judge ; and when in the depths of anguish thou shalt 
cry, ‘Come back, bright youth!’ it will not then come back. 


ExPERIENCE. — But experience is a thing of posthumous birth, 
an ex post facto wisdom: it comes, when all is done, with the pre- 
posterousness of its saws and sentences. — Self- Formation. 
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THE CRIMINAL. 0 


‘The criminal must be condemned to lose his freedom, and to be separated from society, 
in order to put it out of his power to injure; and be restored, if possible, by means of a 
rational punishment, to reflection and to better purposes. But society must, with tender 
sympathy and maternal care, follow even its misled children,’ * 


Berore the Author of Christianity left our world, he en- 
joined and illustrated every human duty. Among the 
duties which he recommended by his high example, was 
sympathy for the criminal. Looking over the moral history 
of the world since he closed his great mission, we soon 
discover that this class has been sadly neglected. True, in 
different periods, the world has given birth to a Howard 
and a Fry; but, alas! how small the number! The time 
has now fully come, when this duty should be more deeply 
impressed upon the public mind. ‘ We have, says an 
English writer, ‘ workhouses for the poor, houses of refuge 
for the destitute, hospitals for the sick, soup-kitchens for the 
hungry, clothing societies for the naked. We have schools 
for the ignorant; societies for distributing bibles; asso- 
ciations for the sailor, for the soldier, for broken-down 
merchants and tradesmen. We have societies for the old, 
the young, the middle-aged; for providing for foundlings, 
and those born in lawful wedlock. We have societies to 
look after the interests of those who are about to enter this 
world, and societies whose object it is to ensure a decent 
interment in going out from it. There are but few forms 
of human misery, — indeed scarcely one of all the nume- 
rous “ills” from the cradle to the grave, 


‘“‘ That flesh is heir to,” — 


no single class of miserable or unfortunate human beings, — 
that is not, in some shape or other, cared for by some one 
or other of the associations so prevalent among the Christian 


* On Punishments and Prisons. Written by his Majesty the King of 
Sweden and Norway. London: 1844. pp. 89. 
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communities of these modern times. How comes it about, 
that, with all this extraordinary expenditure of time and 
money, it has never yet come into the mind of what is 
called the “religious world” to make some efforts at re- 
claiming our convicted criminals ?’ 

Such are the impressive words of a foreign writer, who, 
judging from his language, must have felt deeply the im- 
portance of the subject. ‘The criminal has been too long 
neglected. When his sentence consigns him to the suffer- 
ings and degradation of a prison, all interest dies away in 
this last, cold inquiry, ‘Is he safely lodged within those walls 
from which he cannot escape?’ This question being once 
answered, the multitude turn away, satisfied if bolts and 
bars and chains guard the space between them and their 
brother. Henceforth he is viewed as a ruined man, an out- 
east from human society and human compassion. Few 
inquire whether he shall be restored to his family and to 
the world, a penitent man; or whether he shall come forth 
from his den, like some malignant fiend, to ravage and 
destroy. Much of the apathy of the past has arisen from 
ignorance. Since Howard left the world, few have been 
found to plunge into the loathsomeness of dungeons, and 
to make report of the secret wickedness of prisons; and 
the world has been so much absorbed in amassing wealth, 
that no time has been found to ameliorate the condition of 
the criminal. 

A brighter period is dawning upon the world. Prison 
associations are being formed. The press, that ‘mighty 
engine for good or evil, is now exerting an immense 
influence upon the great heart of the community. To 
further this end, we shall present some reasons why there 
should be a warmer, Christian sympathy manifested for the 
prisoner. 

The subject presents a variety of aspects. We may 
contemplate the criminal,—1. On trial; 2. While suffering 
his sentence; 3. When discharged. In the first two in- 
stances, he is more beyond our reach than in the last. 
Which is the most painful state, we cannot determine. 
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When the hour of trial arrives, the mind must be keenly 
alive to the result. Friends are eagerly sought; facts are 
magnified; every influence is sought to sway the jury or 
the judge. The whole life is laid open to public gaze. 
When the trial ends, and sentence is passed, then, for a 
season, hope gives place to despair. The intercourse of 
friends is withdrawn. ‘The prisoner is conveyed to his cell, 
and the door is closed. Now he feels that he is a convict. 
If his cell has a window, he looks out upon the busy, free, 
and, to him, happy world. He thinks of his wife and 
children. She is now the wife of a convict. The play- 
mates of his children will say, ‘ Your father is in the State 
Prison.” He feels abandoned by the world. Now is the 
moment to speak to him of a Saviour’s love; to lead him 
to the Sinner’s Friend. ‘ Ah!’ said a criminal to an in- 
spector, ‘it seems to me there never was but one judge on 
earth who understood the right treatment of criminals,’ 
The inspector looked at him with astonishment. ‘It was 
the man of Calvary, answered the prisoner, as his eyes 
filled with tears. The melting words of Christ, ‘Go, and 
sin no more, had sunk deep into the heart of the poor, 
condemned culprit. 

As the term of sentence shortens, hope and fear alter- 
nately take possession of the mind; hope, that society may 
again look kindly; fear, that the slow-moving finger of 
scorn will be pointed at him, and that he will hear a voice 
everywhere saying, ‘ He is an old convict; he is a prison- 
bird” How cruel! Who wonders that he perpetrates a 
fresh crime, and is recommitted to his narrow cell? The 
only wonder is, that there are not a thousand outbreaks to 
one. 

That our sympathy may be aroused and quickened, it 
may be well to state the number annually imprisoned in 
the United States, and the number annually discharged. 
The whole number now confined is about thirty thousand; 
about twenty thousand are annually discharged. Ex- 
tending our view, we learn that there were no less than 
eight hundred discharged from the House of Correction 
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at South Boston in a single year. A large number need 
assistance, or a temporary home, that employment may 
be procured for them; and thus be saved from a relapse 
into crime. To meet this want, the benevolence of our 
day has suggested various plans. Among the most suc- 
cessful is that of an INTELLIGENCE Orrice For DiscHaRGED 
Convicts in Boston; connecting with it a monthly perio- 
dical, bearing the appropriate title of Prisoners’ Friend. 
He who shall labor in this department will be a benefactor 
to his race. Of all the great moral movements that charac- 
terize our day, this stands in the front rank. What can be 
more noble than to furnish to the degraded and the fallen 
new incentives to truth and virtue? We believe some one 
has said, that he who makes two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before, has done more than all the statesmen 
and politicians that ever existed. With how much greater 
propriety might this be said of him who redeems a human 
being! ‘To borrow the language of Professor Upham, ‘ By 
planting the seeds of knowledge and virtue, which shall 
afterwards spring up and incorporate the strength of their 
branches, and the beauty of their flower and foliage, in the 
mature life and action of the man.’ How much greater is 
it to subdue man, than the earth on which he treads! How 
noble the conquests which are obtained over the human 
soul! How much superior to all the victories of a Napoleon 
or an Alexander! What are all the mighty discoveries of 
our day, in the physical world, compared to those in the 
moral world? What are our railroads and our telegraphs, 
where we travel thirty miles the hour on the one, and send 
messages by the lightning on the other, compared to the 
great work of leading a human being back to virtue? We 
live in a wonderful age. Discoveries in heaven and earth 
throng upon us, till we are overwhelmed with astonishment. 
Now a new planet appears! Now some new development 
in machinery! Now some hidden power in nature! Still 
science stretches her wings. How immense the physical 
universe! How much greater the moral universe! The 
mind can seem to set bounds to the one; who can bound 
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the other? And, as ages roll on, new discoveries will be 
made in moral science, till that great day shall finally be 
ushered in when the last soul shall be redeemed, and a voice 
be heard as in the beginning, ‘ And God saw every thing 
that he had made, and behold it was very good.’ 

‘ The antiquary,’ says William H. Channing, ‘ expends a 
fortune to disinter from the ruins of ages the relics of art ; 
some hand or limb of a statue; some urn or vase; some 
coin or medal; and prizes it as of inestimable value. Un- 
speakably higher is the skill which can set free from the 
rubbish of evil habit and association the buried, but not 
lifeless, energies of goodness.’ 

Let us pause a moment, and contemplate the scene before 
us. We have said there are about thirty thousand human 
beings incarcerated within the walls of all the prisons of 
the United States,— many of them for the first offence; 
many without parents; many with families ; many who once 
occupied honorable stations ; many utterly ignorant of the 
very laws by which they were condemned; many whose very 
organization predisposed them to crime; many victims of 
intemperance; many who never enjoyed parental instruc- 
tion ; and, perhaps, many who never committed the crimes 
of which they are charged. In fine, who can tell the various 
influences that lead to the commission of crime? Who 
can say that, under similar circumstances, he would not 
have been guilty of the same offence as his brother-man ? 
‘Had I been situated as these men have been, said the 
excellent warden of our State Prison, ‘I, too, might have 
become equally guilty.’ Perhaps poverty drew them into 
crime ; perhaps the failure or oppression of some merchant 
or tradesman involved them. But time would fail to 
enumerate the various causes of crime. Does not society 
make its own criminals? ‘I think pirates should be exe- 
cuted, said a sea-captain to the writer. ‘ Who made the 
pirates?’ we earnestly asked. Society often makes the 
criminal; then builds the cold, dreary cell for his confine- 
ment, or the gibbet for his execution. Society has, indeed, 
a long account to settle with its members. What a sad 
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picture might be drawn here! Oh that some master-spirit 
would draw it to the life! Man, for ages, has been con- 
sidered as a mere appendage to the State. A great truth is 
yet to be taught. Man is not made for the State, but the 
State for man. Man is above and before all human insti- 
tutions. They did not make him; he made them. How 
few statesmen have dared to utter this great fact! Of those 
who have, how many have fallen martyrs! And the most 
melancholy part of their history is, that the fagot has often 
been lighted by the very class for whom they labored. 
Alas! the frailty of human nature! How evanescent is all 
human applause! To-day, a king; to-morrow, a malefac- 
tor. ‘To-day, the shouts of the multitude; to-morrow, the 
reproaches of the world! The life of every true reformer 
shows that no dependence can be placed upon popular 
favor. It is fickle as the wind, evanescent as the passing 
cloud, fading as the rose, and empty as the bubble. How 
close the connection between truth and the cross! 

But we are entering a wide field. Let us retrace our 
steps. We have spoken of the causes of crime, and of the 
number of criminals. Let us now look at the reasons why 
a deeper interest should be felt in their behalf. 

I. Few persons are disposed to plead for the prisoner. 
‘I am aware,’ said the chaplain of a Penitentiary, ‘that 
every thing which relates to prisons and their guilty inmates 
is to multitudes revolting; in them such themes create no 
interest, — they awaken no sympathy. On all this moral 
desert they can see no verdant spot. Other wastes may be 
made to bud and blossom, and bear fruit; but, within 
the precincts of a prison-house, nothing is found to attract 
the eye of faith, to enkindle the dawnings of hope, or call 
forth the aspirations of the spirit. Those who enter hear- 
tily into this great work are soon denominated ‘fanatics,’ 
‘spurious philanthropists, ‘humanity-mongers, &c. But 
let the world deride and persecute. What stronger evidence 
can be given of the truthfulness of a cause? "What philan- 


thropist, that was true to humanity, ever lived without per- 
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secution and reproach? He lives and has his being amid 
scorn and suffering. His very mission is to stand amid the 
storm, and say to the contending waves, ‘ Peace! be still.’ 
And, as he moves on in his sublime career, he will hear a 
voice saying, ‘Be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.’ He will be reproached, derided, perhaps nailed to 
the cross. But his Master suffered all this before. ‘ If they 
call the master of the house Beelzebub, how much more 
shall they call them of his household?’ He must be re- 
signed to all this, and calmly meet his fate. We admire 
the remark of Howard, when about to make what his de- 
clining health seemed to indicate would be his last tour of 
benevolence. While his weeping friends were dissuading 
him from his purpose, he meekly said, ‘It is as near to 
heaven from Cairo as from London,’ 

II. The prisoner cannot plead his own cause. His 
friends, in fact, can scarcely find a place to speak for him. 
Let us pause here a moment; and we shall see that the 
philanthropy which embraces the criminal, encounters ob- 
stacles not to be met with in any other moral movement. 
To illustrate. In that great enterprise which so distinctly 
marks our day, the liberation of the slave; when the friends 
gather together, the victim himself is there. He comes 
panting, fresh from the land of darkness and oppression. 
He rehearses his thrilling story. Who can tell one more 
cruel? ‘The heart is touched; the high, determined resolve 
follows. Look at another reform, the temperance move- 
ment; a movement which has burst upon the community 
like the splendors of a noonday sun; a movement which 
has carried forward the world, at least, a whole century 
towards the millennial day. In this benevolent work, a part 
is taken by the poor, forsaken inebriate. He hears a friend- 
ly, cheering voice, saying, ‘ This is the way: walk ye in it.’ 
For the first time in his wretched career, he rehearses his 
tale of awful degradation and blighted hopes. He then 
refers to his penitence, his pledge, and his high resolves for 
a better life. His story penetrates the very depths of the 
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soul. The genius of philanthropy takes a higher flight. 
The story reaches heaven. The angels bend a listening 
ear; they strike afresh their golden harps, singing, ‘ There 
is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. We might 
speak of other great moral movements, showing in what 
manner the very recipients contribute to their aid. The 
Dumb plead in mute signs; the Blind prepare a concert; 
the Orphan tells a plaintive tale; the Sailor rehearses his 
sufferings; the Slave portrays his wrongs; the Inebriate 
describes his degradation; and even the Maniac conducts 
the press. How different the situation of the convict! His 
trials and his temptations may be presented, but not by 
himself. He can prepare no concert; he can speak through 
no press. He is in his narrow cell; or, if discharged, driven 
from door to door, scarcely able to obtain food or shelter. 
Surely, then, he will not be suffered to advocate his own 
cause. Who will believe him, if he should? It will be 
said, ‘ He is an old convict ; that’s enough.’ True, here and 
there a heart would respond to his story. For God, in 
every age, has had some that would listen to the calls of 
humanity. But how small the number! How many turn 
a deaf ear! It will not be always so. The day will come 
when the prison itself will furnish missionaries; when, 
from the gloomy cell, wilt come forth our Dixes, our Frys, 
and our Howards. That day is near at hand. What a 
day! How many thrilling incidents are locked up in the 
heart of the prisoner! What a story would he rehearse of 
his poverty, his fears, his hopes, and his temptations! The 
great problem will then be solved, — Which is the greater 
criminal, society or the convict? Society is a great nursery 
of crime. What a fearful account has society to settle 


with the criminal! How many temptations are thrown out 
before the weak and unsuspecting! How painful the con- 
trast between the social position of the rich swindler and 
the poor thief! Governments have not been slow to punish 
crime, nor in erecting dungeons or gibbets. But the pre- 


vention of crime, and the reformation of the offender, have 
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nowhere taken rank among the first objects. The day, we 
repeat, is coming, when missionaries will come forth from 
within the very prisons. It will be a glorious day. Many 
a soul, now cold and indifferent, will then be reached. That 
day is dawning. Already the muse finds her votaries within 
the prison-walls. Sweet strains are already heard from the 
dark, gloomy cell. The essayist, the poet, the orator, is 
there. How often do we find, beneath the rubbish of crime, 
a mind that has reached a lofty height in science! How 
often do we find one who has even received the polish of 
education, but whose heart has run to waste! Alas! how 
much of the education of our day merely reaches the in- 
tellect! Look at our schools and universities. How much 
is done for the mental! How little for the moral! But 
this is too wide a field. 

Ill. The doctrine of universal brotherhood presents a 
strong motive for extending sympathy to the prisoner. This 
great doctrine was beautifully embodied in the life and 
teachings of the Son of God. For the utterance of this 
truth, the world owes him a debt of everlasting gratitude. 
Simple human brotherhood was taught by Moses. But 
who was that brother? It was the Jew. It remained for 
the great Teacher to set forth and illustrate the sublime 
doctrine of universal brotherhood. How admirably is this 
done by his precepts and example! Look at his inimitable 
parables of the Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan. 
What rich imagery! What a lesson of kindness! In what 
an affectionate manner was it presented to the human soul! 
It was no dull, cold, lifeless truth, addressed merely to the 
intellect. ‘The whole soul vibrated to purity and goodness. 
No wonder the people exclaimed, ‘ Never man spake like 
this man.’ No other doctrine will ever convert the world. 
The hour is coming when it will be diffused over the whole 
earth. Its purifying influences will reach the heart of the 
monarch, as well as the subject. Already do we see this 
great sentiment of universal brotherhood penetrating all 
ranks and classes. In its progress, it builds an Asylum for 
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the blind, a School for the orphan, a Bethel for the sailor, a 
Home for the idiot, a Refuge for the inebriate, an Institute 
for the dumb. Here it has stopped: not of itself; for it 
has a power that will overcome all obstacles. Selfishness 
hedges up its way. It is to move on, and embrace the 
prisoner. It is to find its way into the solitary cell. It is 
to follow him when he leaves that cell to mingle again with 
society, finding him protection and employment. In due 
time, it will lay the corner-stone of an edifice, over the door 
of which shall be written, in the enduring marble, AN 
Asytum ror Discuarcep Convicts. 

Look at the example of Jesus. A poor, trembling culprit 
was brought before him. The stern law of that day con- 
demned her to an ignominous death. Shamed by the 
withering rebuke of Jesus, her eagle-eyed enemies left him 
alone with her. ‘Then he said: ‘ Woman, where are those 
thine accusers? Hath no man condemned thee? She 
said, No man, Lord. Jesus said unto her, Neither do I 
condemn thee. Go, and sin no more” The prison-walls 
have not yet resounded with this noble sentiment. ‘ Could 
it but enter the heart of every legislator; did it but guide 
the hand that constructs the cell of the poor captive; did it 
apportion his pallet of straw, and his scanty meal; did it 
determine the completeness and the duration of his exclu- 
sion from the light of day, and the pure breeze of heaven; 
did it apply his manacles (if, disdaining to treat a human 
being with more indignity than is practised towards the 
most savage brutes, it did not dash his chains to the earth), 
what a different aspect would these miserable mansions 
soon assume! What different inhabitants would they con- 
tain! Prisons would not then be the hot-beds of vice, in 
which the youthful offender grows into the hardened crimi- 
nal, and the want of shame succeeds the abolition of princi- 
ple; but hospitals of the mind, in which its moral disorder 
is removed by the application of effectual remedies.’* When 
this doctrine reaches the gloomy cell, then will every prison 


* Illustrations of the Divine Government. By T. Sovrnwoop Smiru. 
p- 338. Boston: 1831. 
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become an asylum; then will every gibbet be demolished ; 
and then will ancient prophecy find a new application: ‘I 
will make thy officers peace, and thy exactors righteous- 
ness; violence shall no more be heard in thy land, wasting 
nor destruction within thy borders; but thou shalt call thy 
walls salvation, and thy gates praise.’ 


A PRISONER’S DEATH. 
BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


Fun. twenty years have flown — 
Years of most hopeless agony and pain — 
Since he was rudely thrown 
Within those walls where dread and darkness reign. 


The joyous light, that shines 
So blessedly upon the homes of men, 
In faint and feeble lines 
Falls through the grated window of his den. 


The pure, free winds, that steal 

With balmy freshness through their happy homes, 
Their breath he cannot feel : 

In that dark cell of his it never comes ! 


And music, that they hear 
From human voices and from nature’s choir, 

Comes never to his ear, . 
To gratify his yearning soul’s desire. 


The friends he knew, ere yet 

Upon his brow the seal of crime was placed, 
He cannot well forget ; 

But from their hearts Ais name is now erased. 


His young and lovely wife, 

From whom ’twas more than agony to part, 
Soon yielded up her life, 

And left the record of a broken heart. 
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Upon his couch he lies, 
The embodiment of misery and despair ; 
He lifts his sunken eyes, 
And this is his impassioned, earnest prayer : — 


‘O Father! if thy piercing eye 
Can all thy hapless children see, 

Oh! listen to my earnest cry, 
And cast that pitying eye on me! 


I know that lengthened years of sin 
Have led my heart from thee away ; 

And that, where innocence had been, 
Dark passions held determined sway. 


I pray that from my soul the stains 
Of guilt and crime may be erased ; 
And that, where fearful doubting reigns, 
True hope may be securely placed. 


A little while, and I shall leave 
The shadows that engirt me here ; 
And that immortal life receive, 
Conferred by thee beyond this sphere. 


Oh! take me to thyself, and pour 
Within my soul the tide of love ; 

That I may with the saints adore, 
Who worship in thy courts above.’ 


One groan! his languid head 

Fell back, and all his throes and struggles ceased ; 
The prisoner was dead, — 

For ever from that hideous grave released ! 


God speed the hay oy time 

When man shall learn that to be just is not 
To seek revenge for crime, 

And hope for ever from the spirit blot ! — 


That, if he fain would make 

The guilty tread the path from which they stray, 
With kindness he must take 

Them by the hand, and point them out the way! 
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CHILD-CRIME. 
BY FRANCIS D. GAGE. 


‘Tuts boy, James Murphy, ten years old, three feet eleven 
and a quarter inches high, and weighing just fifty-four 
pounds, was brought to the Ohio Penitentiary in irons, to 
serve out a sentence of three years. 

‘ He could neither read nor write, but could chew tobacco, 
and swear profoundly, and, in company with other bad 
boys, run the streets at all hours of the night.’ 

As I glanced my eye’ over the above extract, a thrill of 
horror went to my very soul. 

I turned my eye from the paper, and there at my feet sat 
my two boys, one twelve, and the other ten,—the last the 
age of the boy James Murphy. Yes, there, playing merrily 
with his little boat, and, in the pride of his innocent heart, 
spreading its newspaper sail, and arranging its shingle 
rudder. I gazed at him; I scanned every feature of his 
face, looked into his clear blue eye, listened to his artless 
whistle, —— and asked myself, again and again, Can it be 
possible that that child could have capacity enough to do a 
wrong that should cause grave men and reverend judges to 
decide, after hours’ deliberation, that he should be immured 
within the walls of a prison for three long years? Could 
it be possible that he would so understand the nature of 
crime, or the moral obligations imposed upon him by 
society, as to make him amenable to the hard, stern laws 
made for men, for sturdy offenders, grown old in crime and 
sin? I felt that it was not possible; that no child of ten, 
however precocious, could so understand the law of the 
land, or realize its obligations. 

Oh! it was fearful to think of that little one, shut up in a 
grated cell at night, — his almost infant-head resting upon 
a hard, cold pillow, his little limbs racked and grown stiff 
with toils unfitted for his years, and his heart growing 
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colder and harder with each passing day. No mother’s 
gentle step will glide to his bedside in the cheerless night, 
when the wind howls without, and the storm pelts upon 
the roof, to see if her boy is comfortable, to look into his 
face with shaded eye, and to smooth back the hair from 
his brow, and, in low soft murmurings of affection, to teach 
him to be good. No mother’s tear to lure him away from 
the patlr of crime; no mother’s love to send him back 
to the path of repentance. The voice of a sister shall not 
greet him, as he rises in the morning, to bid him bound 
forth to his sport with a free, pure heart. What will he 
be at the end of three years,—that child, that child of 
crime ? | 

If his keepers are as hard as his judges, he will not be a 
boy, a bold, light-hearted boy, at thirteen, but a demon 
grown old in iniquity, a product of the wrongs heaped 
upon him; and, with a heart bloated with madness and 
revenge, he will come forth the victim of society, to be 
what it has made,—a pest, a bloat, a hideous moral 
deformity,— ere other boys have done listening to their 
nursery-songs. Must these things be? is there no remedy ? 

‘He could neither read nor write, says our paragraph- 
writer. Perchance he had no mother; but where were our 
free schools? Where our charitable ladies, who spend so 
many hours in sewing-circles, and maternal meetings ? 
Have they been prompt to see that the poor boy, and 
others like him, have been fed and clothed, and made fit 
for the school-room? or have they been busy thinking of 
the heathen in India or the isles of the sea, while this 
baby grew on in the ways of idolatry at their very doors ? 
Where were all the clergymen of the city, that teach, in 
humility, Christ and him crucified,— that go about doing 
good? Have they gone, as they should, to the streets and 
highways, to find the poor and the needy; and teach the 
low, the vile, the wretched ones, that the Master whom 
they follow said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me’? 
Have they utterly forgotten that it was to the ‘lost sheep 
of the house of Israel’ their Master was sent? 
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But, more earnestly still, we would inquire, Where are 
our men, our respectable men, our city fathers? What 
have they done to make better this child, these children ? 
Where did he learn to chew tobacco, smoke cigars, and use 
profane language? Have you all, you who have been 
called to sit in judgment on this child, abstained from 
these things, put down as the leading-strings to vice? 
Have you set him an example to sin, and then, because in 
his babyhood he knew not where to stop, you shut him 
out from the light of life for three whole years ? 

O men! men! what have you done for this little one, 
born in the image of God ? 

Most of all would we plead with the mothers. Up to 
your duty, every one of you! ‘Teach you each your own - 
son aright. See to it that he learns no bad examples at 
home. Let your boy play by the fireside, litter your carpet, 
whistle and sing in your room. Make him happy at home ; 
make him feel that there, and there only, is comfort and 
love and true sympathy. Look to the condition of the 
poor boy on the street. Speak to him kindly and gently, 
and you may strike the chord of virtue in his soul. Spurn 
him not harshly from your door. Feed him, and if need be 
clothe him, from your abundance, and thus lessen his 
temptation. If he has no home, no mother, no friends, 
bestir thyself, and see that this desolate child sleeps not in 
the street, where he may be prompted to rise at midnight’s 
silent hour, and set fire to your dwelling, that he may have 
a light and fire to warm and cheer him in his loneliness. 

Mothers! turn your thoughts to these things! Up, up to 
your duty! We may, we can, exert influence to remedy 
these evils. We may help to erect houses of refuge, and 
houses for the homeless, as well as we can help to build 
churches and temples. The holiest temple in which we 
can worship God is a pure and sinless heart; and the most 
acceptable worship is the doing good to our fellow-beings, 
comforting the afflicted, and cheering the drooping ones of 
humanity. 


Oh! let us remember ‘that pure and undefiled religion 
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before God and the Father is to visit the widow and the 
fatherless in their affliction ;’ and, while we keep ourselves 
‘unspotted from the world, let us strive with energy to 
keep others as spotless as ourselves. Purify the stream at 


the fountain, and the river will be pure. — Philadelphia 
Sunday Globe. 


A PRAYER BY KOSSUTH. 


Tue following prayer was offered by Kossuth, kneeling, 
amid the multitude, at the grave of the Magyar heroes who 
fell in the battle of Rapoylna, and was originally published 
in the ‘ Opposition, a journal of Pesth: — 


‘Almighty Lord! God of the warriors of Arpad! Look down 
from thy starry throne upon thy imploring servant, from whose 
lips the prayers of millions ascend to thy heavens, praising the 
unsearchable power of thine omnipotence. Oh God! over me 
shines thy sun, and beneath me repose the relics of my fallen 
heroic brethren; above my head the sky is blue, and under my 
feet the earth is dyed red with the holy blood of the children of 
our ancestors. Let the animating beams of thy sun fall here, 
that flowers may spring up from the blood, so that these hulls of 
departed beings may not moulder unadorned. God of our fathers, 
and God of the nations! hear and bless the voice of our warriors, 
and with the arm and the soul of brave nations thunder to break 
the iron hand of tyranny as it forges its chains. As a free man 
I kneel on these fresh graves, by the remains of my brothers. 
By such a sacrifice as theirs, thy earth would be consecrated, were 
it all stained with sin. O God! on this holy soil, above these 
graves, no race of slaves can live. O Father! Father of our 
fathers! Mighty over myriads! Almighty God of the heaven, 
the earth, and the seas! From these bones springs a glory whose 
radiance is on the brow of my people. Hallow the dust with thy 
grace, that the ashes of my fallen heroic brethren may rest in 
peace! Leave us not, great God of battles! In the holy name 
of the nations, praised be thy omnipotence. Amen.’ 
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POWER OF KINDNESS. 


‘Tom! Here!’ said a father to his boy, speaking in 
tones of authority. 

The lad was at play. He looked towards his father, but 
did not leave his companions. 

‘Do you hear me, sir?’ spoke the father more sternly 
than at first. 

With an unhappy face and reluctant step, the boy left 
his play, and approached his parent. 

‘ Why do you creep along at a snail’s pace?’ said the 
latter angrily. ‘Come quickly, I want you. When I 
speak, I look to be obeyed instantly. Here, take this note 
to Mr. Smith, and see that you don’t go to sleep by the 
way. Now run as fast as you can go.’ 

The boy took the note. There was a cloud upon his 
brow. He moved away, but at a slow pace. 

‘You Tom! Is that doing as I ordered? Is that going 
quickly ?’ called the father, when he saw the boy creeping 
away. ‘If you are not back in half an hour, I will punish 
you.’ 

But the words had but little effect. The boy’s feelings 
were hurt by the unkindness of the parent. He experienced 
a sense of injustice; a consciousness that wrong had been 
done him. By nature he was like his father, proud and 
stubborn; and these qualities of his mind were aroused, 
and he indulged in them fearless of consequences. 

‘I never saw such a boy,’ said the father, speaking to a 
friend who had observed the occurrence. ‘My words 
scarcely made an impression on him.’ 

‘Kind words often prove most powerful, said the friend. 
The father looked surprised. 

‘Kind words, continued the friend, ‘are like the gen- 
tle rain and the refreshing dews; but harsh words bend 
and break like the angry tempest. The first develop and 
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strengthen good affections, while the others sweep over the 
heart in devastation, and mar and deform all they touch. 
Try him with kind words: they will prove a hundred-fold 
more powerful.’ 

The latter seemed hurt by the reproof; but it left him 
thoughtful. An hour passed away ere his boy returned. 
At times during his absence, he was angry at the delay, 
and meditated the infliction of punishment. But the words 
of remonstrance were in his ears, and he resolved to obey 
them. At last the lad came slowly in with a cloudy coun- 
tenance, and reported the result of his errand. Having 
stayed far beyond his time, he looked for punishment, and 
was prepared to receive it with an angry defiance. ‘To his 
surprise, after delivering the message he had brought, his 
father, instead of angry reproof and punishment, said kindl¥, 
‘ Very well, my son, you can go out to play again.’ 

The boy went out, but was not happy. He had dis- 
obeyed and disobliged his father, and the thought of this 
troubled him. Harsh words had not clouded his mind, nor 
aroused a spirit of reckless anger. Instead of joining his 
companions, he went and sat down by himself, grieving 
over his act of disobedience. As he thus sat, he heard his 
name called. He listened. 

‘ Thomas, my son,’ said his father kindly. The boy sprang 
to his feet, and was almost instantly beside his parent. 

‘Did you call, father?’ 

‘I did, my son. Will you take this package to Mr. Long 
for me?’ 

There was no hesitation in the boy’s manner. He looked 
pleased at the thought of doing his father a service, and 
reached out his hand for the package. On receiving it, he 
bounded away with a light step. 

‘There is power in kindness,’ said the father as he sat 
musing, after the lad’s departure. And, even while he sat 
musing over the incident, the boy came back with a cheer- 
ful, happy face, and said, ‘ Can I do any thing else for you, 
father?’ 

Yes; there is the power of kindness. The tempest of 
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passion can only subdue, constrain, and break; but in love 
and gentleness there is the power of the summer rain, the 
dew and the sunshine. 


SPEAK NOT AGAINST THY FELLOW-MAN. 
BY CHARLES W. BUTLER. 


Speak not against thy fellow-man, 
Whate’er his lot may be ; 

But kindly all his actions scan, 
In heartfelt charity. 

Thou art thyself an erring one, 
And prone like him to stray : 

Thy wayward feet, like his, may shun 
The strait and narrow way. 


Speak not against thy fellow-man, 
Of high or lowly birth : 

If virtue crown his fleeting span, 
He is a star on earth. 

His life may shed a radiant gleam 
Of light around thy way, 

Which ever more may gladly beam 
Till life’s declining day. 


) 


Speak not against thy fellow-man, 4 
Nor grieve his trusting heart ; 
Do thou sustain his waning span, 
Nor let thy love depart. 
’Tis hard, indeed, the heart’s deep love 
Should unrequited be : 
The voice of friendship e’er should move 
Its answering tones from thee. 


Speak not against thy fellow-man : 
Thy heart, as his, may know 
The withering scorn of those who scan, 
A brother’s faults to show. 
Be thou a light in this dark vale, 
This wilderness of tears ; 
Thy heart a spring, which may not fail 
To cheer thy brother’s years. 
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TRIAL FOR MURDER, AND ACQUITTAL ON THE 
GROUND OF INSANITY. 


Tue following, from the ‘New York Journal of Insanity,’ 
will be read with the deepest interest :— 


‘Margaret Garrity, a young servant-girl at a public-house in 
Newark, N. J., was visited by a countryman of hers, who, under 
promises of marriage, seduced her. Not long after, he addressed 
another female, and married her. The deceived girl soon took an 
opportunity to encounter him, and with a common carving-knife, 
taken from her residence, stabbed him, so that he almost died 
instantly. The result of the trial and its accessaries, we copy 
from the ‘* Newark Mercury” and ‘‘ Newark Daily Advertiser” 
newspapers. : 

‘ At an early hour this morning, intelligence was spread through 
the city that the jury had agreed; and at 74 the court convened, 
with the several counsel of the prisoner in attendance. 

‘The general conviction was, that the verdict would be against 
the prisoner, and a hushed stillness pervaded the audience as the 
jurors were ushered to their seats. They looked worn and 
fatigued, having been out sixty-two hours. 

‘The prisoner was in her seat, and evidently deeply affected 
with her situation: her stifled sobs were plainly perceptible, and 
her trembling frame denoted that she too had suffered powerfully 
from the uncertainty of her fate. When the roll of the jury had 
been called, they were asked their verdict; and the Foreman, 
speaking for them, said they found Margaret Garrity, the prisoner 
at the bar, “‘ Nor Guitry, on the ground of Insanity.” 

‘The verdict was greeted with applause by the crowded court- 
room, which was, however, promptly checked by the officers in 
attendance. The jury were thereupon dismissed, and the court 
adjourned until 10 o’clock this morning. 

‘As the intelligence spreads through the city, it is met with 
almost universal congratulation and rejoicing. There is a general 
feeling that justice is far more strongly guarded and protected by 
such a verdict than by any other, and all classes respond to the 
decision that has been made. 

‘The ‘* Newark Daily Advertiser’’ has the following: — The 
court appointed a commission, consisting of six physicians, this 
morning, to examine her case, to decide whether she should be 
sent to the Asylum or set at liberty. The commission is composed 
of Drs. D’Arcy, Smith, Dougherty, Clark, Woodruff, and 
Pennington. They paid her a visit this morning, and, at the 
opening of the court this afternoon, reported as follows : — 
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“ Essex Co. Jail, Newark, N. J., Oct. 13. 
‘** We, the undersigned, having been appointed by the Court 
of Oyer-and Terminer to inquire into the present condition of the 
mind of Margaret Garrity, respectfully report, that, having made 
careful investigation, we find at present existing no evidences of 
unsound mind.”’ 
‘(Signed by the above Physicians. }’ 





Rive out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
Tennyson. 





EpvucaTION IN THE Un1ItTED StrareEs. — From statistics pub- 
lished in the American Almanac, we learn that there are in the 
United States 217 colleges and professional schools. Of this 
number, 120 are colleges proper; 43 theological, 17 law, and 37 
medical schools. Out of the aggregate, Pennsylvania has 21, con- 
sisting of 8 colleges, 7 theological, 2 law, and 4 medical schools. 
The number of volumes contained in the libraries of the colleges, 
exclusive of those of the professional schools, is, as far as estimated 
from imperfect returns, 871,800. Of the colleges enumerated, 13 
are marked as being under the direction of the Baptists, 8 under 
control of the Episcopalians, 13 belong to the Methodists, and 11 
to the Roman Catholic Church. As regards the remainder, the 
prevailing religious influence of those in the New England States 
is said to be Congregationalism, and that of most of the others 
Presbyterianism. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. XV. 
INTERVIEW WITH THE BRITISH LADIES’ SOCIETY. 


To-pay I had the great pleasure of meeting some ladies 
connected with this society. The title of the society is 
‘The British Ladies’ Society for Promoting the Reforma- 
tion of Female Prisoners.’ Among the directors, 1 met the 
two daughters of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, who gave her life 
and means to promote the great cause of prison-discipline. 
Of her excellent labors, the daughters have written two 
volumes replete with incident, and thrillingly alive with the 
sublime spirit which actuated the life of their devoted 
mother. Of course I cannot pass over the labors of so 
eminent a woman as Mrs. Fry, without a notice of her 
labors in the department which she so highly honored. 
When I alluded to the deep veneration that is felt for the 
character of Mrs. Fry in America, the daughters felt the 
great worth of the labors of their sainted mother. At the 
same moment the venerated name of Howard presented 
itself; and, on seeing the portraits of both these brought 
together on the cover of my magazine, a delight was ex- 
pressed that I have seldom seen surpassed. To me the 
interview was exceedingly precious; and it was rendered 
doubly so by an incident which occurred while I was in 
the room. A female discharged convict was brought in by 
a lady who was herself the turnkey at ‘ Tothill Fields 
Prison.’ Here females take charge of their own sex. The 
prisoner had been confined only seven days, for an assault 
upon a police-officer. She expressed a deep sorrow for 
the past, and a desire for future amendment. Miss Fry 
said,‘ What led you to desire to reform?’ She said she 
had never before had an opportunity. Miss Fry said, 
‘Where have you lived?’ She replied, ‘In a public house.’ 
She was asked if she had any friends. She said, ‘only a 
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brother, but she had no help from him.’ She was asked, 
‘Do you really mean to do better?’ She replied, with great 
apparent sincerity, ‘that she would.’ ‘ Well then,’ said Miss 
Fry, ‘we will send you to the Elizabeth Fry Refuge.’ 
She was conducted from the room by one of her own sex} 
for that is the rule for women to take entire charge of their 
own sex, even conducting the released prisoner through the 
streets to her place of reformation. This is right. I have 
been often disgusted in my prison-visits to find women 
placed in charge of some brutal keeper. But very little 
will be accomplished in reforming woman till she is com- 
mitted fairly to the care of her own sex. This principle 
was one of the earliest thoughts in the mind of Elizabeth 
Fry, who labored twenty years to establish this one idea. 
Most persons think that one idea is hardly worth cherishing ; 
but it is really the one-idea men and women who, I verily 
believe, accomplish the most in this world. It is the one 
idea that shakes thrones and kingdoms to their very centre ; 
and one great reason for Mrs. Fry’s wonderful success was, 
that she began with one great thought, and, amidst every 
obstacle, carried it out. Her perseverance soon commanded 
attention, and enlisted the warmest admiration, till the 
mightiest kings bowed in reverence to the majesty of her 
noble mind. 

In another article I_ hope to speak more fully of her 
labors. I must be allowed to close this number with 
expressing my warmest gratitude to the daughters of Mrs. 
Fry, and to the other ladies, for their kindness toward me. 
I found the worth of the great cause fully appreciated by 
these benevolent and noble women. Inquiries were imme- 
diately made about my situation in London. This is 
peculiarly agreeable to one in delicate health; for, unless 
the outer man receives some considerable care, the inner 
man will certainly suffer. From this interview many im- 
portant results must follow. Already has the Lord Mayor 
sent me a note to visit Newgate Prison, which is considered 
here a mark of respect. 
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No. XVI. 
INTEMPERANCE. 


Tue cause of 'lemperance is making slow progress in 
England. ‘The practice of wine-drinking is very general; 
insomuch that, in many of the churches, it is a very com- 
mon practice to ask the clergymen to drink both before and 
after the service. In fine, I have seen the decanter standing 
on the table in the vestry. Immense quantities of beer 
are drunk, especially by the lower classes. Before me is 
a circular showing the opinions of forty-seven chaplains of 
gaols on the effects of beer. I send the circular, and the 


reader will learn from that the terrible results of beer- 
drinking : — 


‘Is convinced by experience of the evil effects of beer-houses in 
the production of crime, the majority of cases of theft and poach- 
ing being traceable thereto.’ — Rev. G. Maclear, Chaplain of 
Bedford Gaol. 

* Has ascertained by investigation that about four-fifths of the 
offences committed by the agricultural population are traceable to 
beer-houses.’ — Rev. J. Field, Chaplain of Reading Gaol. 

‘Attributes most injurious effects to beer-houses; several 
prisoners under twenty years of age being now in custody, who 
acknowledge that ‘‘ the beer-shop has done it all.’”’’— Rev. J. H. 
Hawes, Chaplain of Abingdon Gaol. 

* Beer-houses are the sources of a very large proportion of crime, 
the prisoners almost universally admitting that they trace their 
disgraceful position to them.’— Rev. H. Meeres, Chaplain of 
Bucks Gaol. 

* Believes the several Acts relating to the sale of beer to have 
been productive of the most demoralizing effects.’ -— Rev. Henry 
Fardell, Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Isle of Ely. 

‘Suggests that the legislature should repeal the whole of the 
Acts relating to beer-houses.’— Rev. J. Thurling, Chaplain of 
Cambridge Gaol. 

*Gaols must continue to be filled with prisoners, unless some- 
thing be done to put down jerry-shops.’— Rev. H. S. Joseph, 
Chaplain of Chester Gaol. 

‘Judging from information obtained from prisoners, considers 
beer-houses one of the most fruitful sources of crime.’ — Rev. N. 
Kendall, Chaplain of Cornwall Gaol. 
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‘Considers beer-houses a curse in any parish, and productive of 
great domestic misery.’ — Rev. J. Thwaytes, Chaplain of Cumber- 
land Gaol. 

‘ Has no hesitation in stating that the number of beer-houses, 
and their vicinity to the dwellings of the poor, has a very perni- 
cious effect.’ — Rev. G. Pickering, Chaplain of Derby Gaol. 

‘They (beer-houses) cannot be regarded otherwise than as 
positive nurseries of vice and crime.’— Rev. W. B. Hellins, 
Chaplain of Devon Gaol. 

‘Is convinced, from the additional experience of every year, 
that beer-houses are one of the most fruitful sources of vice and 
immorality in every form.’— Rev. D. Clemetson, Chaplain of 
Dorset Gaol. 

‘Finds that nearly all houses of ill-fame are beer-houses, and 
that spirits are sold in them, though the proprietor has no license 
for so doing.’ — Rev. G. H. Hamilton, Chaplain of Durham 
Gaol. 

‘Is inclined to consider beer-houses as dangerous to public 
morals.’ — Rev. G. B. Hamilton, Chaplain of Essex Gaol. 

‘Has been informed by prisoners and others, that much of the 
seduction and corruption in early life among females is to be 
traced to their being entrapped into these houses.’ — Rer. R. S. 
Cooper, Chaplain of Gloucester Gaol. 

‘For fostering vice, and for consummating reckless and self- 
incurred pauperism, the beer-shop appears to furnish the most 
fatal channel.’ — Rev. R. S. Wright, Chaplain of Hants Gaol. 

* However lucrative they may be to the revenue in the way of 
excise duties, it is at the expense of the best-interests of the 
laboring poor, and entails an enormous expense in the punishment 
of crimes concocted in the beer-shop.’— Rev. J. H. Barker, 
Chaplain of Hereford Gaol. 

‘The effect of beer-houses is, and hitherto has been, to let loose 
a flood of vice and immorality.’ — Rev. H. Demain, Chaplain of 
Herts Gaol. 

‘Has no doubt as to the demoralizing etfects of beer-houses.’ — 
Rev. H. Maule, Chaplain of Huntingdon Gaol. 

‘Beer-houses the chief cause of crime.’— Rev. J. Metcalfe, 
Chaplain of Canterbury Gaol. 

‘Is of opinion, formed deliberately and from long experience, 
that beer-houses are the promoters of crime.’ — Rev. J. Rowley, 
Chaplain of Lancaster Gaol. 

‘Is enabled to say, from seven years’ experience, that the 
operation of public-houses and beer-houses, in the production of 
crime, is beyond any other instrumentality.’ — Rev. W. Foz, 
Chaplain of Leicester Gaol. 

‘From the facilities afforded by beer-houses to drinking, many 
offences and crimes are therein committed, or committed after 
leaving them.’ — Rev. H. W. Richter, Chaplain of Lincoln Gaol. 

‘Certain beer-shops and public-houses are the constant resort of 
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youths who subsist upon whatever articles they can steal and con- 
vert into money.’ — Rev. John Davis, Chaplain of Newgate. 

‘From conversations with prisoners, concludes that the tendency 
of beer-houses, in a moral point of view, is exceedingly bad.’ — 
Rev. G. Jepson, Chaplain of Clerkenwell. 

‘It is a matter of frequent occurrence, that young men, in writing 
home, speak of the beer-shop having proved their ruin.’ — Rev. 
John Penny, Chaplain of Milbank Prison. 

‘From experience can express a very confident opinion that 
beer-houses must be looked upon generally as so many nurseries 
of crime in the land.’ — Rev. J. Kingsmill, Chaplain of Pentonville 
Prison. 

‘Has no hesitation in saying that the beer-house has been the 
source of ruin to most of the inmates of this gaol.’ — Rev. E. J. 
Gosling, Chaplain of Monmouth Gaol. 

‘Has no hesitation in declaring, from long experience, that 
beer-houses are greatly and constantly productive of crime.’ — 
Rev. James Brown, Chaplain of Norfolk Gaol. 

‘Is led to conclude, from experience, that beer-houses, by in- 
creasing the temptation to drunkenness, have greatly contributed 
to the increase of crime..— Rev. W. C. Bishop, Chaplain of 
Northampton Gaol. 

‘Having closely interrogated each prisoner as to the cause of 
their incarceration, has received answer from every one (with one 
single exception), that it was the facility afforded in beer-shops 
for the indulgence of their drinking propensities.’ — Rev. Lewis 
Paige, Chaplain of Northumberland Gaol 

‘ Beer-houses operate in producing crime, by providing occasions, 
more numerous and cheaper than otherwise would exist, for con- 
tracting drinking habits, bad companionships, and directly criminal 
engagements.’ — Rev. W. Butler, Chaplain of Nottingham Gaol. 

‘Cases of poaching, sheep-stealing, and laborers forsaking their 
families, have originated in the facility with which they, the 
laborers, could frequent beer-shops.’ — Rev. W. H. Hill, Chaplain 
of Rutland Gaol. 

‘Is of decided opinion that beer-houses, in general, operate in 
the production of crime.’ — Rev. D. Winstone, Chaplain of Salop 
Gaol. 

‘A very considerable proportion of the crime for which men 
are committed arises from their frequenting beer-houses. Such 
houses are a crying evil to the country at large.’ — Rev. Jos. 
Gatty, Chaplain of Somerset Gaol. 

‘The situation of many of these houses in by-places just suits 
the views of poachers, thieves, and midnight assassins.’ — Rev. 
Thomas Sedger, Chaplain of Stafford Gaol. 

‘Crimes generally, if not invariably, originate in the frequent- 
ing of beer-houses; and, as corroborative of this, fifteen out of 
twenty men have so confessed during their imprisonment.’ — Rev. 
Henry Hales, Chaplain of Ipswich Gaol. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE CAUSE. 


Havine returned from Europe, we fear that many of our 
friends will think that our mission has now come to an end. 
But it has, in reality, just begun. We have opened a 
friendly correspondence with several friends in Europe, and, 
above all, with the Home Secretary of the British Govern- 
ment. It will be necessary to forward reports and statistics 
of crime in this country to Great Britain; and, in return, 
we may expect valuable reports on crime in England. In 
the Magazine, we shall give sketches of the progress of the 
cause in Europe. In order to accomplish this, it will be 
necessary to make a strong and vigorous effort, especially 
in behalf of the Magazine. On our part, we shall do every 
thing that is possible; but we cannot do the whole. We 


ask our friends to add to our subscription-list. There must 
be now five hundred additional subscribers. If each sub- 
scriber would exert himself to add one, the work would be 


done. We have now many warm friends of our general 
cause. 


We trust, especially, that those who owe us will remem- 
ber our wants. We have no advertising patronage, like 
many other publications. Every thing depends on our 
subscription-list. Many subscribers wait to be called on. 
They may not be aware that there is a large per-centage, 
at least twenty cents on a dollar, to be paid in such cases; 
and that not more than two-thirds is really ever paid in at 
all. We give the entire amount that is collected by others 
for the Magazine. We have no agents to send out to 
procure subscribers; and, as we have the entire charge of 
the editorial department, we shall be unable to travel or 
lecture much during the coming season. 

We ask editors to be kind enough to notice our pam- 
phlet. We are very liberal in our notices. May we not 
ask to have the favor reciprocated? We feel grateful for 
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the kind notice already taken of our humble labors by the 
press. 

Ministers of the gospel may do much by commending 
our cause to their respective congregations, or in opening 
their pulpits to us. 

It should be remembered that our work is not one of 
a sectarian nature. It appeals to all parties, without 
distinction. Hence we earnestly invite persons of all de- 
nominations to co-operate with us in the great work of 
reforming the criminal. A higher work no one can labor 
for: a lesser work we dare not propose. In aiming at this 
object, the general interests of society are never overlooked. 

It should be borne in mind that we labor in a field of 
benevolence almost unoccupied; that, in reality, the ‘ Pri- 
soners’ Friend’ is the only periodical in the world wholly 
devoted to the great cause of the reformation of the 
offender; and that it is far easier to sustain the press now 
devoted to this object than it would be to commence again 
in a work of this nature. 

While in Europe, we had many valuable documents 
presented to us. In Paris especially, not only were the 
prisons opened through the influence of the American 
consul, but a clergyman, a member of the National Assem- 
bly, gave us a work containing an entire report of the 
crimes and punishments of France. 

Every thing indicates an increased interest in the great 
reform which has so long been the object of our labors. To 
keep up this interest, we must work, and work hard, with 
heart and hand, by day and night, in high places and low 
places, in the synagogue and in the market-place, in season 
and out of season. A voice must be sent forth that will 
reach the very depths of humanity. The legislature must 
be aroused; the church must be quickened; the press must 
be awakened. In short, a great work must be done, and we 
must begin now, and labor till it is accomplished. 
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KING WINTER. 


BY G@ LINNZUS BANKS. 


Kine Winter! King Winter! behold him come forth 
In his mantle of mist, driving down from the North, 
Like a despot determined to vanquish and reign 
Beyond the ice-walls of his polar domain. 

’Tis in vain that we cling to the rich autumn hours ; 
*Tis in vain that we cherish its fruits and its flowers ; 
King Winter comes on, he is with us once more, — 
His breath on the pane, and his voice at the door. 


King Winter! King Winter! no laggard is he, 
Whatever the distance he cometh may be : 

He travels in haste, and he travels with speed ; 

The cloud is his chariot, the wind is his steed : 

Though moor, ocean, mountain, stretch wide in his flight, 
He grasps at the rein, and is here in a night, — 

Is here in a night, and, when morning appears, 

The face of dame Nature looks older by years. 


King Winter! King Winter! his foot-prints we know : 
They’re seen in the hailstorm, they’re traced in the snow ; 
In the icicles hanging, like bright spears of old ; 

In the skeleton-leaf drifting loose on the wold ; 

In the hard-crusted ridge, where the ploughshare has passed ; 
In the oak and the elm, as they bend to the blast ; 

In the once-foaming torrent, congealed on the rocks ; 

And the dust he shakes down from his white-powdered locks. 


King Winter, King Winter, doth daintily dine 

On the leaves of the myrtle, the leaves of the vine ; 
He bites off the fern, and he rifles the bower, 

And nibbles the moss from the mouldering tower : 
But the holly and ivy and laurel he leaves, 

And, mingling their tints, a bright coronal weaves, 
To greet Father Christmas, and mankind to cheer, 
While Time digs the grave of the dying old year. 


King Winter, though cold is his touch, while we trace 
Good humor and mirth in his frost-bitten face, — 

While friendship and charity march in his van, 

And his visits are fraught with ‘ good tidings’ for man ; 
Let us meet him, and greet him, and ‘ hail’ him along, 
With dance and with laughter, with carol and song ; 
With the calm joy of hearts whose delight, first and best, 
Is to shelter and succour the poor and distressed. 
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THE MISSION OF LIFE. 


Tuere is nothing created but what is destined to perform 
some part in the great work of creation; no man or woman 
was ever born to do nothing; no flower that blooms, nor 
star that decks the heavens, was simply made to be of no 
utility, or to hide away themselves from the face of nature; 
but rather destined to perform some particular work. The 
great end of life is happiness; for all nature converges to 
this point, — happiness based upon the moral and _intellec- 
tual powers of man, and not the mere selfish pleasure of 
life. Life hath something more for its object than the mere 
heaping together of gold. We live, but it should be to pro- 
mote the well-being of our fellow-man, to enrich his mind 
with knowledge, to lead his wavering footsteps to the shrine 
of wisdom, and there to fraternize with his fellow-man in 
searching after the elixir of life, — true happiness. We live, 
but it is not for selfishness; it is not to persecute and wrong, 
but to shield and protect; it is not to spread misery and to 
foster vice, but to cherish virtue, and to stem the impetuous 
torrent of human degradation; and it is not for sowing the 
seeds of discord, and nourishing the germs of chicanery, but 
for unity of action, and succoring honesty and truth: it is 
by these means, and these alone, that we can arrive at per- 
fection. ‘Teach every man that he has a great dfity to 
perform, and life has some charm for him; it is no longer 
the wearisome, dull, and monotonous thing that the inane 
would make us believe it is; then a brighter world opens 
before him, replete with loveliness. How great is the plea- 
sure to those whose life is a purpose to spread happiness 
and truth amongst mankind! 


MopEst ImpuDENCE. — There is a degree of assurance in your 
modest men, that we impudent fellows can never arrive at. — The 
Suspicious Husband. 








LITERARY WORLD. 


The Christian Victor; or, Mortality and Immortality, including Happy 
Death Scenes. By J. G. Adams. Boston: A. Tompkins, 1851.— We 
welcome this work as one of the most earnest that has for a long time 
been issued from the American press. The author is a very devoted 
clergyman in a neighboring town, and has long been known as a faithful 
exponent of the true principles of Christianity. Such works as the present 
are much needed. Men are so engrossed in the material things of the 
world that they should be often reminded of a higher and purer state of 
being. This work leads us at once to the future; and, to illustrate the 
triumphs of Christianity, the author gives many instances of ‘ Happy 
Death Scenes.’ To the Christian these will come with great power. We 
commend the work to every sect. It breathes a kind and loving spirit, 
and must accomplish much good in whatever circle it may be found. 

Discourses «and Essays on Theological and Speculative Topics. By 
Rev. Stephen Farley. Boston: Published by H. Farley, 1851. — This 
volume is sent out from the press by the hand of a devoted daughter, and 
we trust, therefore, it will be favorably received. It consists of Discourses 
on a great variety of Christian topics. The style is pure and direct, and 
the author presents his views in a very good spirit. He avoids secta- 
rism, and evidently aims to do good. We trust that the work will find 
its way into many families ; and that the devoted daughter, so well known 
in other departments of literature, may find that true sympathy which 
she needs in the heavy affliction of the loss of a father. 

North American Miscellany and Dollar Magazine, No. V., January, 
1852. _ New York: Angell, Engell, & Hewitt. One dollar a year. — 
This is a cheap work, abounding in illustrations, and withal quite enter- 
taining. 

The American Whig Review, December, 1851. New York: Published 
at 120, Nassau-street. Five dollars a year.—This is a quarterly, pro- 
fessing to be the exponent of a certain party. It is an able work; and 
the editor expresses his views in a fearless manner. The present number 
has a very able article on the London Press. The prospectus promises 
aid from such men as Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, R. C. Winthrop, 
Alexander H. Stephens, Hamilton Fish, and other eminent writers. 
Besides the labored articles, it contains a general review of the state of 
the country. Each number is to contain an engraving. The present has 
a very striking likeness of Kossuth, with his eloquent words at the bottom : 
‘Still they say it is I who inspired the people of Hungary. No! A 
thousand times no! It is they who inspired me.’ 
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A Year Abroad; or, Sketches of Travel in Great Britian, France, and 
Switzerland. By Willard C. George. Boston: Abel Tompkins, 1852.— 
This is the work of an earnest mind. The author is a close observer of 
men and things, and he has made the most of his tour through Europe. 
His descriptions are plain and truthful, and he does not hesitate to speak 
plainly of customs and manners of which he does not approve. His 
work will be very useful to many who have not had the same advantages 
of travel. The volume is given in a neat dress, and we trust it will find 
many readers. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 401. — This excellent work makes its weekly 
appearance in our city. As a faithful record of the literature of the day, 
we must commend the ‘Age.’ The author spares no expense in obtaining 
the best magazines from Europe. The work is useful to the statesman, 
the lawyer, and the divine. The price is low; only twelve and a half 
cents a number, or six dollars a year. 

The Monthly Religious Magazine, January. Boston: Published by 
Leonard C. Bowles, 111, Washington-street. London: Edward T. Whit- 
field, 1852. — The object of this work is to enforce the duties of Christianity, 
and to express a true sympathy with the various humane movements of the 
day. Each number contains a sermon and the monthly religious intelli- 
gence. Price two dollars a year; 48 pages. 

The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany, January, 1852. 
Boston : Crosby & Nichols. — The following is the list of contributors : — 
I. The Christ of the Gentiles. Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Salem. II. 
Works of Massimo d’ Azeglio. Henry T. Tuckerman, Esq., New York. 
III. Egypt as it is. Rev. F. W. Holland, East Cambridge. IV. The 
Creed of an Individual. Rev. Thomas Hill, Waltham. V. The United 
States Coast Survey. Miss Maria Mitchell, Nantucket. VI. Indian 
Tribes of New England. Lorenzo Sabine, Esq., Framingham. VII. Na- 
tural Religion. Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, Providence, R.I. 

The ‘ Examiner’ is published every two months at four dollars a year. 
The typography is excellent. The work embraces a wide range of subject. 
Though controlled by Unitarians, it has little of sectarism in its pages. 
It is not exclusive in its character. The contents will be found to embrace 
articles on classical literature, biography, historical narratives, &c. ; 
besides critical analyses of new works. We always welcome this review 
to our table, and we trust the publishers will find that patronage which 
they so eminently deserve. 

Poems by John G. Whittier. Mllustrated by H. Billings. Boston: 
Benjamin B. Mussey & Co. pp. 384.— Among the American poets we 
must ever place John G. Whittier as among the first. There is not only 
great beauty, but great force, in most of his poems. Then he everywhere 
advocates the great claims of humanity. There is scarcely any reformatory 
movement that he has not touched by his pen. The volume before us 
will amply prove the truth of this remark. Few poets have been so suc- 
cessful in this department. Then there is a form and finish and melody 
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pervading all the writings of this estimable author. The publisher has 
enriched the volume with several spirited engravings. The work is 
elegantly printed, and will form a valuable addition to any library. 

The Golden Legend. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, 1851. — For beauty of expression this poem has 
seldom been surpassed. There is a form and finish that at once places it 
among the choicest gems in the world of poetry. What can be more 
poetical than the following t — 


‘ The day is done ; and slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun upgathers his spent shafts, 
And puts them back into his golden quiver. 
Below me in the valley, dark and green 
As goblets are, from which in thirsty draughts 
We drink its wine, the swift and mantling river 
Flows on triumphant through these lovely regions, 
Etched with the shadows of its sombre margent 
And soft reflected clouds of gold and argent.’ 


Take one more passage, which represents admirably the closing up of 


human life : — 


* Slowly, slowly up the wall 
Steals the sunshine, steals the shade ; 
Evening damps begin to fall, 
Evening shadows are displayed. 


Darker, darker, and more wan, 
In my breast the shadows fall ; 
Upward steals the life of man, 
As the sunshine from the wall. 
, From the wall into the sky, 

From the roof along the spire ; 
Ah! the souls of those that die 
Are but sunbeanis lifted higher.’ 


BUSINESS ITEMS. 


Boston. — The Boston carrier has neglected a few of our subscribers. 
We have looked into it, and we trust that all will be right in the future. 


Acrnts. — Wanted several agents to procure subscribers. Apply at 


the office. The highest wages will be given. 


Lectures. — We must say, in reply to the numerous invitations, that 


we shall be unable at present to comply with them. 


To CorresponvENts. — We trust our numerous correspondents will be 


patient. Their favors will receive attention in due time. 


Dentistry. — There are few cities where more dentists can be found 
than in Boston. Having had occasion for a very nice piece of work, we 
were recommended to call on Dr. Clough, M.D., in the Tremont Temple. 
We feel that we can safely recommend him as one of the most skilful in his 
profession in this city. His charges are moderate, and he will be found 
extremely gentlemanly in his deportment. Persons wanting teeth set on 
a plate will find him especially skilful. We trust the public will extend 


to him that patronage which he so richly deserves. 











